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Pluralism 



Pluralism as a social condition is that state of affairs in which several distinct ethnic, reli- 
gious and racial communities live side by side, willing to -^"^firm each other's dignity, ready to 
benefit from each other's experience, and quick to acknowledge each other's contributions to 
the common welfare. Pluralism is different from the contemporary concept of ''diversity" in 
which individuals from various groups are merely present, just as it differs from the Idea of 
* 'integration" in which minority individuals are asked, explicitly or implicitly, to abandon their 
cultural identity in order to merge into the majority community. 

Source: "The American University and fhe Pluralistic Ideal, A Report of the Visiting Committee on Minority Life and Education 
at Brown University," Brown University, Providence, R I , May 1986, p ix. 
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Summary 
l ask Force Findings 



1. It is an economic necessity that a larger proportion of New England's Black and Hispanic 
residents join the region's skilled labor force. 

2. Even though New England may be the higher-education capital of the world, an unaccepta- 
bly low number of Black and Hispanic students receive undergraduate, graduate, or profes- 
sional degrees from the region's colleges and universities. 

3. Inadequate financial aid is a barrier for low-income students in many areas of the region 
and accounts in large part for the disappointing rate of participation of Blacks and Hispanics 
in New England undergraduate and graduate study. 

4. Community-college students, a substantial number of whom are Black and Hispanic, under- 
standably cut short their pursuit of a bachelor's degree when they find that many of their 
community-college course credits will not be accepted by four-year institutions, and that 
the transfer process itself is bewildering. 

5. A more nurturing climate on New England campuses is required for Black and Hispanic 
students, faculty, and staff— as well as for first-generation students (those whose parents 
did not attend college). 

6. Racist behavior and attitudes on New England campuses must be acknowledged and 
eradicated. 

7. Black and Hispanic students possessing average academic abilities require special encourage- 
ment. Colleges perform a disservice to themselves and society when they aggi ssively compete 
for academic superstars and exclude students with more .nodest credentials who are capa- 
ble of demanding academic work. 

8. The New England states have inadequate data-collection systems for tracking the progress 
in higher education of racial and ethnic minorities. Moreover, there are an inadequate num- 
ber of longitudinal and other studies being performed that would provide insights into stu- 
dents' successes and failures, how they can be better counseled and taught, how their securing 
of appropriate employment after graduation can be enhanced, and other important topics. 

9. Predominantly negative and stereotypical images of Blacks and Hispanics in the media must 
give way to more positive portrayals and success stories embodying the value, joy and eco- 
nomic value of education. 



Summary 
Task Force Recommendations 



Pj Govoiunj^ (hid Slah' A(.i>/>/V/A;;s of Ar/r hn^laiid 

1. Through public policies and appropriation of resources, states should underwrite remedial 
work for elementary and high-school students who are headed toward dropping out, sup- 
port preschool enrichment programs for underprivileged children, and financially assist 
campuses with remedial work for entering students, 

2. States should provide more financial aid for low-income students at all levels of higher edu- 
cation. 

3. Stales should re-emphasize existing laws providing for equal educational opportunity and 
insist that campuses look inward and address and eradicate racism. 

4. States should underwrite retraining and adult literac^^ programs for older Black and His- 
panic adults so they can join the skilled laborforce. 
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5. College and university presidents should exercise their leadership in bringing about 
pluralism~in the student body, faculty, staff, and boards of trustees as well as in the 
curriculum. Presidents and boards of trustees should make a greater commitment to the 
acadeniic success and expanded enrollment of Black and Hispanic students. Presidents, 
in their annual reports, should document the progress their campuses are making in these 
areas. 

6. Presidents should activate self-assessments of their campuses' racial climate and then adopt 
initiatives to address problems discovered. 

7. The transfer of academic credits from community colleges to four-year colleges and univer- 
sities must be facilitated and community college students encouraged to seek a bachelor's 
degree. 

8. Graduate schools should create a more hospitable setting for Blacks and Hispanics to gain 
master s and doctoral degrees. 

9. Faculty and students should help provide academic enrichment programs and one-to-one 
tutoring for at-risk youngsters in neighboring communities. 

10. Campuses should pay special attention to average students and help them master basic 
competencies. 



Summary 
Task Force Recommendations 



To the Commissioners and ChamrUon of Higher E dmation SxM cms in Nnc England 

11. Provide executive leadership to ensure that campuses adopt a more pluralistic approach 
to teaching and learning. 

12. Improve data collection within each New England state so that minority students' academic 
successes and failures can be better tracked, and progress towards pluralism on campus 
can be better understood and encouraged. 

13. Ensure minority representation on boards of trustees and on accreditation reviews of all 
public campuses. 



To the Ncii England Boa rd of Higher Education 

14. Disseminate information annually on the progress of the New England states and their cam- 
puses in heightening Black and Hispanic participation in higher education— as students, 
faculty, administrators, and staff members. 

15. Disseminate information on successful efforts that are making campuses (their curriculum, 
their personnel, their student population) more pluralistic. 



To the Business Comm h n ity 

16. Continue to initiate partnerships with financially poor schools ii: order to provide special 
mentoring to youngsters, upgrade the teaching and guarantee jobs to graduates. 

17. Provide scholarships as well as workplace internships to Black and Hispanic undergradu- 
ate and graduate students. 

18. Continue to promote pluralism in the workplace through sensitivity workshops, role-playing 
and other means designed to break down cultural, sexual and racial stereotypes. 

ToJ'HMish ers/Pro diiCi (>fAhivspaper^^J (Jerf^n^ and Edm 

19. Ensure more positive and diverse presentations of Blacks and Hispanics in the media. 
Produce more success stories about Blacks and Hibpanics. Reveal that education can be 
ennobling and empowering. 

20. Consistently report on the progress (or lack thereof) in improving the participation of 
Hispanics and Blacks in the educated workforce and in New England higher education. 
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In exploring our region's economic resurgence, the New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion has consistently tempered optimism with the realization that too many New England fami- 
lies are being left behind, a fact which is paiticularly true for our Black and Hispanic youth. 
In appointing the NEBHE Task Force on Black and Hispanic Student Enrollment and Reten- 
tion in New England, v/e requested our colleagues to confront this issue squarely. In Equity 
and Pluralism: Full Participation of Blacks and Hispanics in New England Higher Education, they 
have done so w^ith admirable insight and we are in their debt. 

New England is predominantly White, in fact more so than any other region of the United 
States. 

As New Englanders have attained the highest personal income in the history of any region 
in the nation, we must realize that this is primarily a result of White affluence. U.S. Censxis 
Bureau data, not yet officially released, reveal that the median income for a White family in 
New England reached $36,984 in 1987. Black family median income was $27,379 or 74 per- 
cent of the median for White families. Hispanic family median income was only $±3,346: the 
lowest among all U.S. regions and a mere 36 percent of White family income in New England. 

The NEBHE Task Force has uncovered the same stark inequities in minority participa- 
tion in New England higher education. Blacks and Hispanics receive only 3.7 percent of all 
bachelor's degrees, 3.4 percent of master's degrees, and 4.3 percent of doctorates awarded 
in New England. These percentages are unacceptably low. Blacks and Hispanics represent 6.2 
percent of the region's population and, it should be remem'^ered, possess a much higher propor- 
tion of New England youth. A large number of Black and Hispanic undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students at New England's sebctive colleges and universities are recruited from outside 
the region. If you are a Black or Hispanic New Englander, your opportunity to earn an under- 
graduate or graduate degree within tne region is clearly limited. 

Poverty and low levels of educational attainment go hand in hand. Access to higher edu- 
cation and income also go hand in hand. Without adequate higher education, many Blacks and 
Hispanics have been relegated to low- or no-skill service sector jobs with little room for ad- 
vancement. Their meager incomes pass on to their children all the problems of poverty— high 
infant mortality, childhood malnutrition, poor schooling and limited access to higher education. 

It should be remembered that New England has the lowest level of regional unemploy- 
ment in the nation. Our highly skilled workforce is perhaps the most professionally qualified 
of any regional economy in the world. Yet a dangerous shortage exists. The shortage of skilled 
labor is now and will be, for the foreseeable future the foremost deterrent to continued regional 
growth. The Task Force reasonably asks that the educational resources of the nation's most 
prosperous region be fully applied to the task of stopping the waste of all youth caught in the 
depths of poverty-those who without guidance relinquish their aspirations and drop out of school, 
all too frequently to accept the necessity of low-paying jobs. 
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Equity and Pluralism is not a radical document; it could have been. Foremost, the report 
is a factual statement of a disturbing regional condition: the grim absence of adequate educa- 
tional opportunity for the most vulnerable among us. Every Task Force recommendation can 
be acted on immediately. Each makes compelling good sense and encourages creative recom- 
mitment to solving a unique New England dilemma. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the initiation of America's failed commitment to 
fight a war on poverty. New England fought early and hard in those skirmishes which led to 
new laws, public policies, corporate involvement and educational initiatives. Yet the energy 
of the 1960s and 1970s was dissipated in another more expensive and lethal war. The 1980s 
have seen poverty return and educational opportunity diminish. Of late. New England, in the 
midst of plenty has found it all too easy to ignore those it has left behind without education 
or skills. Will the region with the nation's smallest minority population respond to the challenge 
of attaining pluralism and equal access to education as a moral imperative and an economic 
necessity? 

The New England Board of Higher Education gratefully accepts the benv:hmark work of 
the Task Force with appreciation and the expectation that Equity and Pluralism will gather 
dust only after equal educational oppor^^unity has become a reality in the region. 
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The story told in this report goes well beyond the disturbing facts and figures contained 
within. This report tells the story of real people who increasingly find themselves on the short 
end of New England's economic prosperity. It is a story of polarization, based on access to 
higher education, and too often, based cn color. 

This polarization is clearly symbolized by the people who converge at a last-food restaur- 
ant on Interstate 95 in affluent Greenwich, Conn. The patrons represent the \\ide socio-economic 
world of White Anglo-America— a w^orld that includes the well-educated and affluent of sur- 
rounding Fairfield County. The workers in this restaurant are almost exclusively Black and 
Hispanic youngsters drawn from the urban neighborhoods and barrios of bouthern Connecticut. 

Situations like this exist along most of New England's interstates and in its cities. In all 
these places, the patrons and ^he imported w^orkers face very distinct realities For most of 
the workers, these realities are grim: inadequate education, diminishing opportuility and poverty. 

This is the story of how the White patron and the worker of color interact in a microcosm 
of New England's economy. They are dependent on each other, but somehow not connecting; 
attempting to communicate, but more often than not, failing to understand each other; they 
grudgingly rely on each other for what they bring to the simple transaction. And so, this is 
also a story of discomfort, frustration and even hostility. 

The intrinsic human dimension of this report must be considered by business, higher edu- 
cation and government. These three sectors must recognize that it is in their interest— indeed 
in the public interest— to see that New England's higher-educatijn gap, and by extension, its 
economic gap, is closed. This human dimension should bring home a simple fact: an under- 
educated and alienated workforce affects us all. 

Yes, it is ar economic necessity to assure higher educational opportunity for everyone, 
includnig the increasing numbers of Black and Hispanic students whc are now^ denied access 
to higher education. It is alj.o a human necessity. While we are confident that the moral imper- 
ative of equal access to hi^^her education expressed so often during the 1960s and 1970s has 
been btittressed by the economic imperative of the 1980s and 1990s, the Task Force wishes 
to reaffirm the human dimension and the urgency it brings to this discussion. The urgency 
exists not because of the facts and figures, but because of the people. 

It will be people who make this more than just another report on educational inequality 
and its relationship to national and regional competitiveness. It will be people in business, higher 
education and government who will act on the recommendations in this report. And it will be 
people from the Bb.ck and Hispanic communities who will use the report in their interaction 
with colleges and universities. 

This report is intended to help us understand the challenges ahead and generate change. 
It is our hooe that our recommendations will broaden minority participation in higher educa- 
tion. We may even change that restaurant in Greenwich. 




Peter M. Rosa, Ph.D. 
C(; Chair, Task Force 
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Foreword 



This report has been approximately two years in the making. It represents a great deal 
of hard work on the part of the Task Force itself and the staff at the New England Board of 
Higher Education. We are particularly grateful to the staff and I wish to express publicly, in 
the strongest possible terms, that sense of gratitude. 

We recognize that this report on minority student access and retention is by no means 
the first attempt at addressing this subject and, unfortunately, it will not be the last. It must 
not be seen, however, as "just another report" to be relegated to the crypt of dead reports. 
That was not the intent of the Task Force. We are strongly committed to the implementation 
of the recommendations found in the report, and expect a similar response from academic, cor- 
porate and government leaders. Without such a commitment, our effort would most assuredly 
be viewed as one in a series of charades that have cited the deteriorating conditions of minority 
student access to higher education in America, without eliciting substantive results. 

In spite of the length of time required to complete the report, it was done with a deep 
sense of urgency. The problems we describe are real, and in the absence of sincere efforts aimed 
at their resolution, they will only worsen. We cannot allow this to happen. To do so would be 
both morally wrong and economically unsound. Equal opportunity must be more than a slogan. 
It is an absolute necessity for this nation to develop all of its natural resources, especially its 
people. Survival in an increasingly competitive world demands no less. 

As further indication of its commitment to implementation, the Task Force has pledged, 
unanimously, to take an active role in presenting this report to various audiences, while work- 
ing throughout New England for action on its recommendations. The true test of the success 
of our effort is not the production of a report, but the extent to which we will be able to effect 
change. 

In this report we have made a sincere and conscientious effort to present what we believe 
are the key problems associated with the enrollment and retention of minority students in New 
England, together with straightforward recommendations aimed at their resolution. Implemen- 
tation will ".squire the active participation not only of those directly involved with education, 
but also by those who have a significant influence on education. Included in this category are 
all representatives of the media, as well as the business community. There is a role for every- 
one to play, and i: is imperative that action be taken now. 




Edgar E. Smith, Ph.D. 

Co-Chair, Task Force 
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PART 1: TASK FORCE FINDINGS 



Early in the course of its work, the Task Force decided to focus ex- Introduction 
clusively on the participation of Blacks and Hispanics in New England higher 
education. These two groups have had the greatest difficulty in gaining ac- 
cess to higher education, and. of the groups at risK, have the largest popu- 
lations. Native Americans, for example, constitute only 0.2 percent of the 
region's population but do gain proportional college enrollment at the equal 
rate of 0.2 percent. Asians represent 0.6 percent of the population of the 
region but 1.6 percent of college enrollments. However, the newest wave 
of immigrants from Southeast Asia--of lower economic status and educa- 
tional attainment than earlier Asian-American generations— will undoubt- 
edly deserve the special support and enc3uragem.cnt of the education com- 
munity described in this report. 

In Part One of the report, the 'T'ask Force sets forth its nine findings. 
In Part Two, the Task Force calls for new commitment and energy from 
education, business, government and media leaders in order to ensure that 
Black and Hispanic citizens in New England participate to a much fuller 
extent in the economic and educational life of the region. 

Fin ding 1 : It is an economic necessity that a larger proportion of Black 
and Hispanic residents of New England join the region's skilled labor. 

Skilled labor In New England is and will contmae to be in short sup- l)n)u\iiraphic and 

ply. In early 1988, Frank Morris, president of the Federal Reserve Bank Economic Tfcnds 

of Boston, predicted that the Massachusetts economy would underperform 
the nation during the next decade due to a shortage of skilled workers. In 
June of the same year, Morris had to revise his forecast because the short- 
age of skilled human capital had already surfaced. A similar warning can 
be found in the corrprehensive study, Jobs for Connectkurs Future.^ 

This shortage will predictably intensify for three reasons: a decrease 
in the number of young entry-level workers, a continuing increase in the 
demand for skilled labor by knowledge-intensive businesses and services 
in New^ England, and prohibitively high real-estate costs in many parts of 
the region, which prevent substantial in-migration of workers. The short- 
age creates the economic necessit\ that a larger number of Black and His- 
panic w^orkers residing in the six states move into the ranks of skilled and 
educated labor. 

Changes in the Workforce and Population 

The '^graying*' of America is underway, as the Bnby Boom genera- 
tion ages, the overall U.S. birth rate declines, and a greater proportion of 
Americans survive into "old-old'* age. 

The "birth dearth" is producing a reduced pool of young adults and 
young labor-market f^^itrants for the near future. This condition will con- 
tinue until 1998 when the "baby-boom echo' generation begins to enter 
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the work force. While the young adult cohort is becoming smaller, its com- 
position is changing dramatically. 

So. too, is the composition of the U.S. population.^ 

Consider these facts and projections: 

• By the year 2000, more than one-third of the nation's population will be 
members of minority groups (Black, Hispanic, Native American, Asian). 
T^uc-.y. while the U.S. population of 238 million is made up of 27 million 
Blacks and 15 million Hispanics, by the year 2020 the total U.S. popula- 
tion of 265 million people will include 47 million Hispanic citizens and 
44 million Black citizens-even more Hispanics if their immigration rates 
increase while their relatively high birth rate holds steady.^ 

• The minority population in the year 2000 will be much younger, in me- 
dian age, than the White majority population. The Hispanic population 
will increase four cimes as fast as the White population, becoming the 
largest minority -.roup by the year 2000 and having the lowest median 
age of any mine r ity group.* 

• Between now and 2000, more than half of all new workers hired in the 
United States will be minorities, nearly three times the current rate. Over 
the next 10 years, only 15 percent of workforce entrants will be nc;iive- 
bom W^hite males. ^ 

• Minorities now constitute the majority of public-school sf.dents in 23 
of the 25 largest U.S. cities. By the year 2000, 2 percent of the entire 
nation's public-school enrollment will be minority Currently 72 percent 
of Boston's public-school enrollment is minority.^ 

• In New England, the Black population from 1970 to 1988 grew 22 per- 
cent, the Hispanic population 106 percent, and the White population only 
1.6 percent.8 Yet New England remains the most predominantly White 
region in the nation. While Blacks comprise 11.7 percent of U.S. popu- 
lation, they make up only 3.8 percent of the region's population (475.000 
out of 12.348.000). Hispanics comprise 6.4 percent of the total national 
population and 2.4 percent of the regional population (299,000). Vermont's 
population is only 0.2 percent Black and 0.6 percent Hispanic. At the 
other end of the scale, Connecticut is 7 percent Black and 3.8 percent 
Hispanic (see Table A in Appendix). 

• Projections suggest that by 2000, Blacks will make up 5 percent of New 
England's population and Hispanics 5 percent.^ It is expected that large 
metropolitan areas in Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island will 
continue to be magnets for Black and Hispanic ciii?ens (see Table B). 

Given their high population growth (relative to that of Wh.les) during 
the past two decades and their expected growth in the next two decades, 
Hispanics and Blacks are obvious candidates to help meet the shortage of 
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skilled human capital in New England. At the present time, in New En- 
gland and the United States, Blacks and Hispanics are over-represented 
in **no-tech" or unskilled occupations such as ser\'ice worker, operative and 
laborer, while they are under-represented in positions held by blue-collar 
craftsmen and white-collar professionals.^^ In short, too many Blacks and 
Hispanics are stuck in dead-end jobs (see Table C). 

They must be unstuck aud this historical trend arrested. Their future 
contributions to skilled labor in New England are essential. Failure to in- 
crease the supply of educated Blacks and Hispanics will damage the eco- 
nomic prospects of the region. 

Social Security Benefits 

Failure to . .-^rease the supply of educated Blacks and Hispanics with 
expanded earning capacity will also damage the Social Security system. In 
195C there were 17 workers to each recipient drawing Social Security 
benefits. By 1992, there will be only three workers to each recipient, and 
one of the three workers will be minority. Obviously, minority workers, like 
majority ones, must be productive members of the labor force and pay sub- 
stantial **dues" into the Social Security system. If they do not, the entire 
system will be threatened. Harold Hodgkinson, a national expert on educa- 
tional statistics, has made a pithy observation: 

Our rapidly aging White middle class will find its retirement income 
generated by an increasingly non-White work force — a small cheer 
for increasing educational and occupational attainments hy minori- 
ties would serri to he in order.^^ 

In fact, a large cheer would seem to be in order. 

Sophisticated Skills for a Technological Economy Eamomic Trends 

The shortage of skilled labor in New England will foreseeably worsen 
for another powerful reason. It is predicted that New England's economy 
will become even more knowledge-centered and export-intensive.^^ In Maine, 
for example, Education Commissioner Eve Bither asserts that by the year 
2000, 90 percent of the jobs in that state will require technological literacy, 
critical thinking, and problem-solving skills. In fact, 50 percent of Maine 
jobs anticipated for the year 2000 "do not exist now."^*^ These economic 
predictions give special urgency to the newly launched statewide campaign 
to raise the ''personal aspirations and educational performance of Maine 
students." The campaign, entitled the Maine Aspirations Compact, is driven 
by a comprehensive partnership between educators and business leaders.^'* 

Former U.S. Labor Secretary William Brock has maintained that a 
predominant number of the new service-sector jobs created in the United 
States by the year 2000 will require at least some post-secondary training. 
An estimated 18 million new jobs will be created, nine out of 10 of these 
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in the service industries, with two of the fastest-growing labor markets for 
highly skilled business and health-service professionals. 

By 1993, about 20 percent of ail available job openings will require 
f<iir or more years of college. In other words, the number of skilled jobs 
V ill increase, even as the demographic supply of w^orkers shrinks 

That tomorrow's skilled workers will have to be adaptable is an ac- 
ted fact. They will be expected to continually acquire new competen- 
*es through retraining and further education. Indeed, several career changes 
in one lifetime will probably be the norm, given the quickening rate of tech- 
nological change in tl e region's economy. 

Creative and Basic Skills 

Skilled labor of two sorts is required for New England, according to 
James Wilson, senior analyst for the Massachusetts Institute for Social and 
Economic Research, at the University of Massachusetts. Highly trained 
^'creative" workers, such as engineers, are needed to prov :de product and 
process innovations. Laborers with * 'basic" skills are required to implement 
and operate new technologies. Basic skills include numerical reasoning, com- 
munication competencies (both oral and written), literacy, and common 
sense, all of which can be used in combination with other competencies to 
solve a range of work-related problems.^® 

Both types of workers are in demand at New England corporations. 
The Massachusetts High Technology Council, for example, is taking steps 
to help ensure a greater number of electrical engineers for its member com- 
panies. The Aetna Insurance Corp. of Hartford, through its Institute for 
Corporate Education, is training and retraining workers so that their up- 
graded basic skills can equip them to analyze insurance claims and perform 
more decision-making and problem-solving tasks. Basic skills possessed by 
solid high-school and college graduates are desperately sought by the fledg- 
ling biotechnology^ firms in New England as many of them prepare to bring 
products into the marketplace. With basic skills, a new worker can be spe- 
cifically trained for a laboratory assignment, and then quickly retrained for 
another and another, as the company's product lines evolve. 

According to Boston University Professor Henry White, Japanese blue- 
collar workers possess exceptionally strong basic skills. Unlike their coun- 
terparts in the United States, they can "interpret advanced mathematics, 
read complex engineering blueprints, and perform sophisticated tasks on 
the factory floor." These skills are providing a competitive advantage for 
Japan. 

If only a proportionately few Blacks and Hispanics in the United States 
succeed in acquiring basic or creative skills, then their numbers in the un- 
skilled and unemployed "underclass" will burgeon—with disastrous results 
for both the minority and the majority. The U.S. unemployment rate in 1987 
for Blacks was 13.0 percent-more than twice the rate of 5.3 percent (or 
Whites. Hispanics experienced an 8.8 percent unemployment rate in the 
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same year. The New England rates were 5.2 percent for Blacks, 4.4 per- 
cent for Hispanics, and 3.2 percent for Whites.*** 

High Housing Costs 

Skilled-labor shortages in New England are surfacing for another rea- 
son. A 1987 survey by the New England Board of Higher Education (*The 
Future of New England'') demonstrated that high housing costs in many 
sections of the region are creating severe personnel problems for the busi- 
ness sector. New England corporations that wish to bring in workers— 
especially skilled workers— are often thw^arted because outsiders cannot af- 
ford to rent or buy a house comparable to the one they currently occupy. 
Even with a healthy pay increase, the worker's capital is often insufficient 
to enter the housing market. Corporate, government and higher-education 
leaders questioned in the NEBHC Jiirvev cited cost of housing as the most 
serious obstacle to future economic growth in the region. Housing is viewed 
as a critical problem in all six states. A study by the Harvard-M.I.T. Joint 
Center for Housing Studies (a component of the New England Economic 
Project) reinforces the validity of the views expressed in NEBHE's survey. 

Conclusion 

These economic and demographic trends set the stage. New England 
is faced with the dismal prospect that uneducated Blacks and Hispanics will 
swell the ranks of the unskilled. But there is also a heartening opportunity 
for educated minorities to achieve rapid economic advancement, in the face 
of a shrinking labor supply and clear demand for skills of a higher order 
in the New England workforce. 

In the final section of the report, the Task Force calls on state govern 
ments, the higher education community, business leaders, publishers and 
producers to help ensure that this heartening opportunity is the one seized. 

Finding 2 : Even though New England may be the higher education capi- 
tal of the world, an unacceptably low number of Black and Hispanic 
students receive undergraduate, graduate, or professional degrees from 
the region's colleges and universities. 

While it is the smallest region geographically in the nation. New En- Educaiional 
gland boasts a remarkable concentration and diversity of higher-education Participation 
institutions. There are 264 public and independent campuses within the six 
states. This resource, buttressed in particular by the strength of several 
world-class research universities, has helped sustain the growth of New En- 
gland's revitalized economy, which is now based on knowledge and tech- 
nology. Leaders of education, business and government from around the 
world make pilgrimages to the region, to learn how they can strengthen 
their own nations* educational infrastructures, and take better advantage 
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of higher education's potential contributions to economi: development. 

Given New England*s remarkable stronghold of higher-education in- 
stitutions, the Task Force finds that the region could and should do far bet- 
ter at educating its Black and Hispanic citizens. While these minority popu- 
lations represent 6.2 percent of the region's total population, they represent 
only 5.6 percent of enrollment at New England campuses. This percentage 
is unacceptably low when it is remembered that these two minority groups 
are characterized by an exceptionally high proportion of young people in 
their populations. 

It should also be remembered that highly selective campuses in New 
England recruit nationally for students. At these campuses, very few Black 
and Hispanic students are in fact New^ England residents. For example, Har- 
vard University reported that in its 1988 freshman class of approximately 
1,600 students, 135 are Black, but only eight are from Massachusetts (there 
were 13 from Massachusetts in the 1986 freshman class). Of the 85 His- 
panic freshmen students enrolled in the fall of 1986, only two hailed from 
Massachusetts— approximately the same ratio as for fall 1988. 

In short, New England possesses an extraordinary collection of public 
and private campuses. With these resources, the region can and must do 
better at educating its own Black and Hispanic residents. 

College Enrollment vs. High SchoOi^ Graduation 

High-school graduation rates in the United States for both Blacks and 
Hispanics have improved. In 1968, only 58 percent of U.S. Blacks between 
the ages of 18 and 24 had graduated from high school; by 1976, the figure 
had risen to 68 percent; by 1985, to 75 percent. For Hispanics, a similar 
pattern was sketched. High school completion rose from 52 percent in 1972 
to 62 percent in 1985 (Table D). 

But there is also the deeply discouraging news that college enrollment 
of 18-to-24-year-olds in both groups has dropped since the mid 1970s. 
Twenty-six percent of Black high school graduates in this age cohort went 
on to college in 1985, contrasted with 34 percent in 1976. Likewise, 26 per- 
cent of Hispanics in this age group attended college in 1985, contrasted with 
36 pe/cent in 1976 (Table E). 

The decidedly bad regional nev/s is that enrollment of Black and His- 
panic students at New England institutions (community colleges, four-year 
colleges and universities) shows little progress over the past several years. 
Blacks made up 3.4 percent of New England's total college enrollment in 
1980 and 3.6 percent in 1986. Hispanics accounted for 1.3 percent of the 
region's enrollment in 1980 and 2.0 percent in 1986 (Tables G and H). On 
a number of New England campuses. Black and Hispanic enrollment has 
declined. 

In Connecticut, at both public and independent campuses, there were 
7,888 Blacks enrolled in 1980 and 2,746 Hispanics. By 1986, there were 
7,596 Blacks and 3,752 Hispanics enrolled (Tables G and H). It should be 
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noted that Connecticut's public system is enrolling approximately 68 per- 
cent of th'" total Black and Hispanic enrollment in the state— a commenda- 
ble achievement (Tables I and J). 

In Massachusetts, Blacks on campus numbered 14,748 in 1980 and 
16,787 in 1986— an encouraging gain, occurring mainly between 1984 and 
1986 at the state's public institutions. Hispanics numbered 6,036 at all Mas- 
sachusetts institutions in 1980 and 9,806 in 1986— again, the gain was primar- 
ily registered between 1984 and 1986 at public campuses. 

Rhode Island campuses enrolled 2,212 Blacks in 1980 and 2,014 in 1986. 
Enrollment of Hispanics increased from 896 in 1980 to 1,055 in 1986. 

In northern New England, which has only a fraction of the region^s 
Black and Hispanic resident population, Maine campuses enrolled 179 Blacks 
in 1980 but 540 in 1986, primarily due to the efforts of the independent 
colleges. Enrollment of Hispanics increased from 82 to 188 during the same 
period. 

For New Hampshire, Black enrollment dropped from 745 in 1980 to 
667 in 1986; Hispanic enrollment rose from 269 to 465. Independent cam- 
puses account fc r most of this enrollment. 

Finally, Ve^-mont's enrollment showed little change. In 1980, there were 
318 Blacks al the state's colleges and the university, and in 1986, 298. There 
were 147 Hispanics in 1980, contrasted with 167 in 1988. 

In New England, as elsewhere, the majority of Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents enrolled at public campuses are found at the community-college level. 
(Maine and New Hampshire do not have traditional community colleges, 
but rather vocational-technical institutes.) In southern New England, where 
Black and Hispanic populations are most significantly concentrated, approx- 
imately 58 percent of total Hispanic and Black en'/ollment in public institu- 
tions is found in the community colleges (according to analysis by the Mas- 
sachusetts institute for Social and Economic Research). Unfortunately, only 
a small proportion of minority graduates move on to four-year institutions 
from this early stage of higher education. The primary reasons for this failure 
to move on will be identified below. 

Degrees Earned in New England 

The number of bachelor's degrees earned in New England by Hispanics 
and Blacks is even more disappointing. In 1985, New England campuses 
conferred 73,348 bachelor's degrees, but Blacks received only 1,758 of that 
total (2.4 percent) and Hispanics only 978 (1.3 percent; see Table K). 

Graduate and Professional Degrees 

In 1985, Blacks in New England earned only 2 percent of all master's 
degrees and 2.1 percent of all doctorates. Hispanics earned only 1.4 per- 
cent of all master's degrees and 2.2 percent of all doctorates (Table K). In 
1987, a total of 32,278 doctorates were granted in the United States (Table 
L) with Whites receiving 21,007 (65 percent); Blacks 904 (2.8 percent); 
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Hispanics 709 (2.2 percent); and foreign students with temporary visas 5,593 
(17.3 percent). By contrast, in 1977, Whites earned 23,065 doctorates (72.7 
percent), Blacks 1,116 (3.5 percent), and Hispanics 423 (1.3 percent), ac- 
cording to the National Research Council. 

As Tables I and J make clear, the under-representation of Blacks and 
Hispanics in the study of science, engineering, and mathematics is both strik- 
ing and discouraging. 

The number of medical and law degrees earned by Blacks and Hispanics 
has shown only miniscule improvement. In 1981, Blacks earned 768 medi- 
cal degrees out of a total of 15,673 (4.9 percent), while in 1985 they earned 
828 out of a total of 16,318 (5 percent). Hispanics received 277 medical 
degrees in 1981 (1.7 percent) and 331 in 1985 (2 percent). 

Law schools in the United States awarded 1,461 degrees (4 percent) 
to Blacks in 1981 out of a total of 36,331, and 1,548 (4 percent) in 1985 
out of a total of 37,491. They awarded 790 to Hispanics in 1981 (2 percent) 
and 955 (2.5 percent) in 1985.^0 But it should be noted that the rapid demo- 
graphic growth of Black and Hispanic youth in the United States under- 
cuts the apparent improvement— albeit small— suggested by these numbers. 

Shortage of Minority Faculty and Administrators 

There is an acute national shortage of Black and Hispanic faculty and 
administrators, from grade school through graduate and professional school. 
The American Council of Education predicts: 'The declining participation 
of minorities, especially Blacks, in the teaching force is bound to cause fur- 
ther declines in Black college enrollments and graduation rates. These statis- 
tics continue to clamor for the attention of the higher-education commu- 
nity."2i 

In its 1987 study of teacher supply and demand in Massachusetts), the 
Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research discoverc i that 
minority-student-to-minority-ceacher ratios were significantly higher than 
White-student-to-White-teacher ratios in all communities examined, some- 
times by a magnitude of 20. In the worst case, the minority-student-to- 
minority-teacher ratio was 324 to one, while in the same community the 
White-student- to- White-teacher ratio was 13 to one.22 

The Attraction of Military Service for Young Blacks 

While Black college enrollment has dropped recently. Black partici- 
pation m the armed services-especially of males-has risen. Blacks now 
comprise 20 percent of the total personnel in the armed forces. While there 
were 390,370 Blacks in the services in 1980, there were 404,506 in 1986, 
and 412,01 1 in 1987. The Navy^ (90 percent of whose recruits hold high school 
diplomas) had 3,929 more Blacks in 1987 than in 1980, moving Black 
representation in that branch from 10.1 percent to 13.3 percent. 

Hispanics comprised 3.9 percent of the armed forces in 1987-a modest 
increase froui 3.6 percent in 1980. 
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Equality and economic opportunity seem to be the drawing cards. De- 
cent pay is provided by the military, as well as hands-on training with tech- 
nical equipment, health-care coverage, life insurance, and tuition support. 
This includes the new G.I. Bill and Army College Fund, which provide up 
to $25,000 for educational purposes. 

But the disproportionately large number of Black soldiers is also dis- 
turbing. As William Cox and Catherine Tobe commented in the Fall 1987- 
Winter 1988 Educational Record: ''It shouldn't be true that minorities bear 
a greater defense burden [and risk] because they don't believe they will be 
treated as well in academia or industry as in the military. "^^ 

Can Higher Education Do Better? 

Given the anticipated demographic shifts, higher education vv 11 have 
to do better at attracting and graduating Blacks and Hispanics. 

The urgent need for skilled labor will compel changes. Peter Rosa, 
Ph.D., co-chair of the NEBHE Task Force and government relations 
specialist for the Connecticut State University System, predicts: **Higher 
education w;/// adapt, because business and government cannot tolerate the 
waste of human capital at this time in our economic history. While equity 
in higher education was previously a good idea on moral grounds, it is ab- 
solutely essential today on economic grounds. "^^ 

It is also necessary for a greater number of higher-education institu- 
tions to reach out a strong helping hand to deserving elementary and high 
schools. The majority of Black and Hispanic youngsters in the United States 
and New England are found in the financially strapped schools of poor neigh- 
borhoods: understaffing is routine; teachers' qualifications, especially in 
mathematiCvS and science, are often weak. There is an acute need for such 
schools and their students to be buttressed by the region's 264 colleges and 
universities. Nearby campuses could help to enrich instruction by means 
of tutoring offered by their budding scientists and mathematicians, and 
through special ''hands-on" experiments and field trips organized by stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Do not forget that a predominant number of these youngsters found 
in poor schools also struggle at home— against the oppression of poverty. 
Only 9 percent of all Whites in the Northeast were living below the poverty 
level in 1987, compared to 29 percent of Blacks and 37 percent of Hispanics.^^ 
College faculty and students car intervene and help enrich not only the 
teachers and pupils at underfunded schools, but their own educational and 
moral development. Can higher education do better? Yes, it can and it must. 
Higher education in New England— the envy of the world— can do far more 
to increase the equitable participation of Hispanics and Blacks at all levels 
of education. 
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Findin g 3: Inadequate financial aid is a barrier for low-income students 
in many areas of the region and accounts in large part for the disap- 
pointing rate of participation of Blacks and Hispanics in New England 
undergraduate and graduate study. 

Financial A id The NEBHE Task Force is in agreement with recent reports from the 

American Council of Education, the Education Commission of the States, 
the United Negro College Fund and the National Institute of Independent 
Colleges and Universities. The disappointing trend in Black and Hispanic 
students' participation in higher education is in large part caused by the 
reduction in federal student grants, and, simultaneously, the dramatic shift 
to a much heftier reliance on student loans as college costs have soared. 

Since 1980, the federal government has cut back on the financial aid 
it provides to students, changed the criteria determining who shall receive 
federal grants and loans, and increasingly stressed borrowing as the primary 
source of student support. As a result, the Boston and Amherst campuses 
of the University of Massachuoetts, for example, have experienced great 
difficulty in recruiting minority students at both locations. 

Minority students screen themselves out of higher education when they 
must assume educational loan obligations that can exceed their families' 
annual income. In freshman c'asses nationwide, this self-screening of those 
with modest backing is quite evident. Lesb than 20 percent of the cohort 
group currently report family incomes of less than $20,000, but in 1980, 
40 percent reported such incomes. Moreover, the number of students report- 
ing less than $30,000 in family income has dropped by almost one-half .^^ 

Minority students, according to the American Council on Education, 
had far more financial difficulty enrolling in college in 1988 than in 1978, 
due to reductions in federal student aid, higher tuition costs charged by cam- 
puses, and low family income. 2* According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
the median income for White families living in New England in 198? was 
$36,984; for Black families, $27,379; and for Hispanic families, $13,346. 

Analysis of Need 

The Task Force also believes that the financial-needs evaluation re- 
quired by federal and state authorities often puts minority students and first- 
generation students at a disadvantage. The needs analysis typically assumes 
a nuclear family structure- whereas in fact an extended family, including 
a grandparent or an aunt, for example, is far more usual. Further, minority 
and first-generation students, unlike majority students, often have respon- 
sibilities to help support their extended families. While majority students 
may often be assisted by their nuclear family, this same assumption is not 
valid for minority students. Yet the financial-needs tests are typically 
designed to assess the financial circumstances of the majority. 

Furthermore, the financial-aid applications used by state and federal 
authorities are often so difficult to understand that a cottage industry of 
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experts has sprouted up to translate the forms (for a fee) into layman's terms. 
Such a state of affairs is intolerable: financial aid is most needed by exactly 
th(j:^e students and parents lacking the resources or college-level reading 
skills to master the forms. Easy-to-follow applications and directions are 
essential if ,hose most eligible for grants and loans are to be encouraged 
to step forward. 

Responsibilities of the States and Campuses 

In the face of declining federal dollars for grant programs, states and 
campuses have made efforts to fill the gaps. In Connecticut, for instance, 
the Board of Governors for Higher Education has recently earmarked 10 
percent of new financial aid funds for distribution to low-income minority 
students. 

The Task Force notes with hope that the Massachusetts Board of Re- 
gents of Higher Education has recently reorganized its financial aid pro- 
grams in order to provide full scholarships for economically disadvantaged, 
underserved students. Another initiative will guarantee back-up counsel- 
ing and support services while these students are in college. 

The Task Force also cites as encouraging the campus aid made avail- 
able to d small but important number of Boston public-school graduates: 
Boston Univet-sity awards 58 scholarships each year to local graduates, while 
Northeastern University provides 100 renewable scholarships annually to 
residents of Boston public housing. On '*Day of Pride,** the Unive''sity 
of Connecticut annually awards 15 full scholarships to minority students. 
'^Sojourner Truth** scholarships, established in 1987, are awarded to qualify- 
ing minority students at the University of New Hampshire. As worthy as 
these programs are, additional initiatives are required throughout the region. 
Until adequate aid is provided, many low-income students, especially Blacks 
and Hispanics, will be left outside the doors of educational opportunity. 

Finding 4 : Community college students, a substantial number of whom 
are Black and Hispanic, understandably cut short their pursuit of a 
bachelor's degree when they find that many of their community col- 
lege course credits will not be accepted by four-year institutions, and 
that the transfer process itself is bewildering. 

In New England and in the United States as a whole. Black and His- Educational Mobility 

panic students are concentrated at the community colleges. As explained 
earlier, more than one-half of the region's total Hispanic and Black enroll- 
ment at public campuses is found in these institutions.^^ (Bear in mind that 
New Hampshire and Maine have vocational-technical institutes rather than 
community colleges, and only a small proportion of the region's minority 
residents.) The reasons for this are understandable: community-college tu- 
ition is a fraction of that charged by four-year campuses; commuting from 
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home to a two-year institution is far more feasible financially than living 
on a four-year campus; and community college courses can be taken at night 
and at other times, permitting the student to hold down a full-time or part- 
time job. 

Studies have documented that while nearly three-quarters of all 
community-college students declare that ^hey wish to transfer to a four- 
year institution and continue their education, only 15 percent on average 
actually do so.^^ 

Barriers to Transferring 

A major obstacle to transferring is the fact that the four-year campuses 
often refuse to accept and apply community college credits to the student's 
academic climb towards a bachelor's degree. For many community college 
students, the result is discouragement and the end of their formal higher 
education. 

This barrier seems to be less the fault of the graduating two-year col- 
lege than it is of the admitting four-year college. It was only in 1957 that 
New England Association of Schools and Colleges began a formal program 
of accrediting all public and independent four-year colleges and universi- 
ties, the last of the regional associations to do so. The original members 
of NEASC were by and large four-year liberal arts or engineering colleges; 
at first, with few exceptions, junior and community colleges and technical 
institutes were m ' regarded as being truly a part of '^higher" education 
in the legion, and were not admitted to membership. That has now changed, 
although many two-year institutions belong to the association in a separate 
vocational-technical category. 

The result, to some extent, is that the traditional separation remains. 
Even in a supposedly integrated state system, the state colleges and state 
universities retain and exercise the prerogative to award (or not award) trans- 
fer credit to the graduates of public two-year institutions. This is particu- 
larly troublesome because the courses are often identical to their own and 
occasionally taught by the same instructor. 

Successful Transitions 

What is required is far more academic counseling and encouragement 
provided by community college officers to promising students who could 
move to four-year campuses. A new initiative in California, the Puente 
(Bridge) Program, provides special mentors and tutors in English to help 
Hispanic students in community colleges move on.^^ A recent mentoring 
program for minorities at the Community College of Rhode Island shows 
promise. 

In addition, the receiving four-year campuses must provide support 
services to ease the transition of transfer students as well as ensure ade- 
quate financial assistance for those without sufficient means. Because the 
vast majority of transfer students from community colleges will be minority 
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and tirst-generation students (those whose parents did not attend college), 
special attention is warranted in order to help reduce confusion and raise 
the comfort level of these students as they adjust to a new and at times 
bewildering academic setting. 

Transfer of Credits from Military Service to Higher Education 

It is also necessary for New England colleges and universities to reach 
out to military service personnel and encourage them to pursue higher- 
education courses and degree programs. The first step is to re-examine poli- 
cies regarding the transfer of academic credits and ensure that military per- 
sonnel and veterans are treated fairly. 

Given that Black Americans now comprise more than 20 percent of 
the U.S. armed forces it is important for higher education to accommo- 
date this potentially large and important clientele. As yet, campuses have 
not fully realized the potential of this group, whose fringe benefits include 
generous tuition support. 

Fiv iding 5 : A more nurturing climate on New England campuses is re- 
quired for Black and Hispanic students, faculty, and staff as well as for 
first-generation students (those whose parents did not attend college). 

Franklyn G. Jenifer, Ph.D., chancellor of the Massachusetts Board of Mcnlors and the 

Regencs of Higher Education, has reminded the Task Force of an impor- Ciirrindum 
tant lesson from American history. 

When the first colonial colleges icere created, they were not created 
for women, Blacks, Hispanics, or the poor. They were created for 
those,.. who possessed privilege, who had always sat at the table of 
plenty. Wonwn were excluded; minority scholars were unheard of. 

We have a syston of higher education whose customs and values were 
developed by the class for which it was created. The membership of 
that class decided what was going to be taught, who wa.^ going to teach 
it, what standards would be used and .vhich concepts would be em- 
phasized.... 

And then those who are women and we who are Black came in, and 
much later, those who are Hispanic and those who are poor A nd we 
wondered why we were having smh great problems in the colleges 
and universities. 

Why.^ Because they were not created for us. Because the institutional 
fabric of higher education often worked to om direct disadvantage, 
creating an awkward situation for most of us and a debilitating en- 
vironment for many.^^ 

In other words, the traditional values and customs of a collejre or 
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university are determined by the majority. Women and minority students 
often feel intimidated or debilitated in such a setting. 

Special Encouragement 

One option is to change the existing values and customs. Another is 
to ensure that students receive the nurturing that is necessary for intellec- 
tual and personal gro^Ath, and essential for coping with a majority-determined 
educational setting. Academic and persoxial advising and mentoring has been 
shown to be effective in enhancing graduation rates and securing post- 
graduation employment by minority students and women. Such coaching 
is also essential for those who are the first in their families to attend col- 
lege, since they are often confused by the novel experiences ''outside their 
range of comprehension" presented by the college world.^^ One student, 
drawing on her own experience, offers: ''Many Hispanics are first-generation 
college students with very little knowledge of exactly what the heck they 
are getting into."^® 

Edgar E. Smith, Ph.D., (co-chair of NEBHE's Task Force and vice 
president of academic affairs for the University of Massachusetts System) 
has vividly described what nurturing can mean to a vulnerable student's 
self-esteem: 

It is very easy for me to address the topic of self -image in view of my 
backgrcund as a Black child growing up in rural Mississippi. The 
segregated society in which we lived was founded on the notion of 
White superiority and Black inferiority. Fortunately, those directly 
responsible for providing us with an opportunity to become educated 
did not believe in that concept. They made certain that we were 
reminded constantly of our inherent abilities and potential for accom- 
plishing anything that we were willing to work for. All too often, such 
assurances are missing from the educational experiences of minority 
students in an environment such as that found in New England, the 
most predominantly White rerjon of the nation. In fact, they are bom- 
barded regularly with negative images.^"^ 

Coaching at All Levels 

It should be noted that mentors and special encouragement are needed 
for minority graduate students as well as for faculty members. As Reginald 
Wil son of the American Council on Education explains: '*It is not sufficient 
to bring someone into an alien, often hostile environment without substan- 
tial preparation, establishing cultural and community links, and demonstrat- 
ing someone cares that you succ^^ed."^^ 

Successful White graduate students typically enjoy mentor relaHon- 
ships with one or more faculty members, while junior faculty members typi- 
cally seek out senior sponsors among colleagues on their own and other 
campuses. Coaching is essential if the novice is to learn, for instance, the 
intricacies of scholariy publication: which journals to target, which fund- 
ing sources to pursue, which topics are in favor or out of favor with the 
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■ peer-review system. "Majority scholars do not become productive 
I researchers by accident/' Wilson points out. **It should not be expected 
I of minorities. 

I To increase the number of minority scholars, several doctorate-granting 

I institutions have recruited capable minority graduate students and groomed 

I them for junior faculty positions in their own departments. New Jersey pro- 

I vides fellowships for minority scholars who earn a Ph.D. within the state 

I and then take a college teaching job at a public campus within the state. 

I This practice has been termed "growing your own." Black and Hispanic 

I graduate sttdents who are enrolled at private or pubHc campuses in Con- 

I necticut can re'^eive a stipend if they devote nine hours per week to involve- 

■ ment with an in-state community college and an on-campus mentor. This 
I recruitment initiative, sponsored by the Connecticut Regional Community 
J Colleges, is designed to increase the hiring of n>inority faculty and adminis- 
I trators. 

I It would be a mistake to think that many majority students are not 

I the beneficiaries of long and sustained nurturing. Robert Coles, the Har- 

■ vard psychologist, has minutely described the procedures used by affluent 
I parents and grandparents to in^^ill a sense of ^^entitlement" in their off- 
I spring (Children of Affluence), With careful coaching, a person can be taught 
I to feel neserving r»nd indeed entitled to respect, power, and admiration. Con- 
I versely, a person can be taught to feel disenfranchised, inferior, and un- 
I worthy of r':spect. Educational institutions must make sure that all their 

■ students are receiving positive signals and encouragement and that when 
I extra coac ing is needed, it is provided. 

I ChaK^^s in thi College Curriculum 

I A more nurturing intellectual climate would include in the curriculum 

H issues and events of concern to non-Whites. **If it is possible," asks Edgar 

H Smith of UMass, **for any college graouate to receive a degree without sig- 

I nificant exposure to the history, culture, and contributions of non- White 

I people, then haven't we failed to educate that student? By isolating the study 

H of 'minority' people only in ethnic studies departments, are we not saying 

I that such studies are peripheral, and not central, to education? Are we not 

I also implying that the study of non-White people is not a legitimate aca- 

I demic pursuit?"^^ The new president of Brown University, Vartan Gregorian, 

I Ph.D., expresses astonishment: .re are 500 million people in Latin 

I America, with a deep heritage and Catholic tradition, and you could not 

I find in our Western culture programs a smgle book about them."**^ 
I An "ingrained Eurocentric haughtiness" characterizes the curriculum 

I of higher education in the United State^..^^ ^^at curriculum is intellectu- 

I ally narrow and ill-prepares American students to cope with a global econ- 

I omy and an interdependent world. As a recent report from the national as- 

I sociation of State Higher Education Executive Officers explains: "A 

I curriculum that fails to incorporate the concerns and contributions of a 
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variety of cultures not only alienates and devalues minorities but limiN the 
understanding of an entire generation that must live and work in an ii ^as- 
ingly interdependent world/' Institutions of higher learning must stop ig- 
noring **the central demographic fact of our contemporary world-that it 
is mostly non-White/ '"^^ 

Unfortunately, the vast majority of faculty and administrators "have 
grown up in personal worlds little touched by cultural differences." A 
"widespread cross-cultural illiteracy"^^ among faculty and administrators 
must be addressed if a hospitable climate for non-majority students is to 
be guaranteed. The NEBHE Task Force suggests that cross-cultural illiter- 
acy may be especially acute in New England, given the overwhelmingly White 
composition of student bodies, facult^v^s, and staffs at campuses in the region. 

Fi nding; 6 : Racist behavior and attitudes on New England campuses must 
be acknowledged and then eradicated. 

^ Attacks, physical and verbal, on Blacks have occurred recently at 

several campus/s, including the University of Michigan, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Citadel, and the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, where 
several Black students were chased and beaten by White students. 

Hispanic students in New England have reported incidents of hostil- 
ity and taunting on campus: "Why don't you swim back to Mexico?" or 
''Let's hear you speak F'uerto Rican'' are typical, according to several 
NEBHE Task Force members. Common are the taunts: "Do you have a 
switchblade?" and "Do you go out and buy velvet posters of Elvis?" A His- 
panic student explains: "They [White students] insult you in a public set- 
ting withouu knowing who you are, what youVe done, what youVe accom- 
phshed."45 

An astute observer of racial and cultural prejudices, Professor Gayie 
Pemberton at Bowdoin College, has pointed out: 

By the first day of class— after a week-long new-student week- 
minority freshmen are likely to have had their hair touched; been 
asked if members j their families are drug addicts or dealers; been 
stared at, pointed out, increasingly jeered at by students who feel 
minorities are being given extra breaks; been spoki n to in television 
Black and Hispanic accents; received soul handshakes or high fi^rs 
and been given nicknames by students who want to be seen as liberak.^^ 

Black alumni of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology reported 
the following experiences, in an MIT survey conducted in the fall of 1985: 

• *7 felt a lot of pressure to he an exemplaiy Black. I didn 7 want 
something I said to affect the way they felt about all Blacks, so 
I was always on my best behavior I regularly heard, 'You know, 
you re the first Black person I ever met. " 
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• '7 M?fl5 m a class where we needed to do a group project All of 
the groups formed without me, so the professor was forced to as- 
sign me. They tried to delegate the important tasks to themselves 
and tried to g've me the trivial assignments. I set them straight, 
though. Any activity that required group work was a tremendous 
strain due to prejudicial attitudes. " 

• ''A couple of friends and I were confronted by a carload of Whites 
and harassed and got called the typical names. We knew th:y were 
MIT students. " 

• ''The main effect of being Black was the teachers ' expectations— 
they think that you automatically won V make it in the class, I was 
very frustrated. You had to be in the absolute top to overcome that. " 

• ''One professor had a hang-up about Black people. I went to talk 
to him about a grade, and he said that 'maybe you people should 
go somewhere and do things you people can do. ' This was not un- 
common Many of my friends had this happen. Some departments 
were Wi. je than others. 

Eradicating Racism 

The results of the Black Alumni survey were published under the ti- 
tle *The Racial Qimate on the MIT Campus." In releasing the survey. MIT 
President Paul Gray explained that '*the report carries a clear and disturb- 
ing message: that the environment for living and learning at MIT poses 
special problems for Black students. Facing up to the reality at MIT is not 
easy foi us as individuals or as an institution. Each of us who lives, studies, 
works and teaches here must acknowledge that serious problems exist, and 
accept personal responsibility to do everything within his or her power to 
help in solving them.''"*^ While many in the education community thought 
the report would undercut MIT's minority recruitment, the opposite has 
occurred. Clarence Williams, Ph.D., a member of the Task Force and spe- 
cial assistant to the president of MIT, has pointed out: *'In fact, our will- 
ingness to examine ourselves may have been our saving grace. It ap- 
pears that no other campus in New England has assessed its own racial 
climate as comprehensively as MIT has. 

Racism on campus must be acknowledged. 'The intellectual side- 
stepping around this truism is practiced by college presidents, deans and 
faculty as if they were personally responsible for a national mood which 
Still identifies anybody non-White as inferior. Or they insist that they have 
no prejudices and therefore their associates couldn't have any" (Barry Beck- 
ham).^^ 

A second necessary step is for faculty and administrators to stop rely- 
ing on the following obstructionist mind-sets as they recruit more Black 
and Hispanic faculty: 

: P3 
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• Our department will have to lower its standards. 

• The pool of Blacks and Hispanics is so small that there are not enough 
to go around. ("We can't find any qualified minorities.") 

• You need extra resources to deal with the problem. ("We cannot solve 
the problem without m re money.") 

• They would not tit well in this community. ("Since there are few, if any, 
Blacks or Hispanics in this community, they would not be happy here.") 

• This administration's hands are tied. ("The faculty makes all the de- 
cisions.") 

• What would the Black colleges and universities do if we recruited their 
best and brightest faculty? 

• We believe we'll get a better payoff by letting normal faculty interest 
surface for identifying, recruiting, and selecting Blacks and Hispanics 
than if we attempt to influence by other internal and external means. 
("You can't pressure the faculty. ")5<' 

Promoting pluralism on campus-as an antidote to racism-is a major 
challenge for higher education. The curriculum, the social climate, the 
processes of teaching and learning are as yet far from ideal. Pluralism is 
present when "several distinct ethnic, religious, and racial communities live 
side by side, willing to affirm each other's dignity, ready to benefit from 
each other's experience, and quick to acknowledge each other's contribu- 
tions to the common welfare. 

The S- ■ -ty Organized Against Racism in New England Higher Edu- 
cation, Inc. was organized five years ago and to date counts 26 colleges 
(almost all private institutions) as members. The constructive work done 
by SOAR and its predominantly student constituency deserves to be multi- 
plied. There is far more work to be done. New Hampshire's three public 
campuses have begun to organize workshops and lecture series designed 
to heighten appreciation for pluralism. 

Wesleyan University, according to Associate Dean Edgar Beckham, 
IS at the end of the era of diversity and "poised to enter the era of true plural- 
ism, where a strong minority presence on campus will be not only part of 
our self-image but also part of our self-esteem." Regular assessments of 
the racial climate on campus are performed by the Wesleyan Committee 
on Human Rights and Relations. A supportive climate and academic tutor- 
ing (when needed) have ensured a high retention and graduation rate among 
Black and Hispanic students at Wesleyan (87 percent of these minorities 
in the Class of 1987)— and provided a model for the nation. 

Pluralism in the Workplace 

The private sector has already realized that racial, sexual and cultural 
stereotypes can prev nt employees from realizing their full potential. Digi- 
tal Equipment Corp in Maynard, Mass. has pioneered sensitivity workshops 
for its managers. Aetna, Hewlett-Packard, Honeywell, Polaroid, McDonald's 
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and other corporations pursue similar programs as a maiter of corporate 
policy. '*Any organization that has those issues and stereotypes at work 
ion^t being productive'' and is thus undercutting its bottom line, said one 
senior official at DEC. 

A Hewlett-Packard official points out that stereotypes are **things that 
people pick up through advertising and the mass media. So we teach [our 
workers] how to monitor their actions based on these assumptions. It's a 
very nonjudgmental approach to trying to get people to work in a multicul- 
tural work force." 

As the business world becomes increasingly international, it is essen- 
tial that '^individuals be encouraged to pursue the maximum of their capa- 
bilities in an environment that is appreciative of their differences, whether 
they be different backgrounds, cuUures, experiences, jexes, age groups, 
races or nationalities." This was cojitained in a memorandum to the 13,000 
employees worldwide of Prime Computer from Joseph Hanson, Prime's 
president and chief executive. 

The higher-education community should value and promote pluralism 
as much as these business leaders have done. It is necessary to acknowledge 
racial, sexual and cultural stereotypes and then work to replace them with 
an appreciation of pluralism. 

Finding 7 : Black and Hispanic students possessing average academic abil- 
ities require special encouragement. Colleges perform a disservice to 
themselves and society when they aggressively compete for academic 
superstars and exclude students with more modest credentials who are 
capable of demanding academic work. 

A June 1988 report by the U.S. Congressional Office of Technology ''Average^' Students 

Assessment (Educating Scientists and Engineers, Grade School to Grad School) 
confirms that one-fourth of the college students currently majoring in science 
and engineering did not demonstrate early interest, excep^-^'onal achievement, 
and fierce drive. The same report questions the validity of the standardized 
scholastic Aptitude Test and American College Testing Program Test for 
assessing the abilities of a wide range of students. Although such tests ap- 
pear to adequately predict academic performance in the freshman year of 
college for White males, they underestimate the success of women and 
minority students. 

At a young age, many girls and minority students detect signals from 
academic figures that only exceptional success in mathematics or science 
is acceptable. Given these signals, can it be surprising that self-screening 
occurs and that so many "average** students recoil from such subjects? As 
the Congressional report warns: 
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In mathematics and science, tracking favors those who show early, 
recognizable academic talent and are selected into the college-bound, 
mathematics- and science-intensive path of the academic track. When 
practiced from an early age [of the student], tracking erodes the self- 
confidence of lower-tracked students and can cramp academic poten- 
tial often suppressing the expression of talent when applied too 
rigidly .^^ 

The report emphasizes that "all capable students"— not just 
superstars— should be welcomed to the study of science and mathematics.^^ 

Issuing a similar warning, a 1988 position paper irom the Massachu- 
setts Biotechnology Council reminds us: 

High-iiChool students need to achieve a 'level of comfort' with scien- 
tific reasoning and technical vocabulary. Students of all abilities must 
be encouraged to take science courses in high school even if only one. 
Too often students are discouraged from taking science courses if they 
do not show an aptitude for mathematics by junior high school and 
are not enrolled in an accelerated program. As a result many stu- 
dents believe themselves to be unsuitable for a career in the sciences. 
Although it affects both sexesy this is most pronounced in female stu- 
dents. Yet, in some biotech companies over 50 percent of the scien- 
tific workforce is female! Massachusetts biotechnology companies need 
interested high school graduates of average ability with a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of science. 

A large dose of patience and humility for the educational community 
seems to be in order. Students possess inherent abilities which will become 
evident at different times. There are more human intelligences than can 
now be measured by standardized tests. Motivating and coaching students 
to gain skills difficult for them to acquire is praiseworthy; helping them suc- 
ceed at difficult tasks is one important measure of a teacher's success. 

Outreach Programs for Average Students 

Typically, outreach urograms give extra attention and intellectual 
stimulation to minority students who have already been characterized as 
exceptionally strong academic risks. Summer enrichment courses and work- 
shops on campuses die provided for gifted minority students from the junior- 
high and high-school levels. But this is not enough. 

At the University of Arizona, for example, 20 spaces in the "New Start" 
outreach program are reserved for minority students who are character- 
i-^ed as average or below average and at the present time inadmissible to 
the university. If the selected students receive a C or better in their sum- 
mer courses and demonstrate "the maturity and ability to handle four or 
more classes in the fall,'' then the university will consider them for enroll- 
ment. 
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Solid, Average Skills Needed for New England's Workforce 

While New England relies heavily on innovators, entrepreneurs and 
high-tech creators to keep its economy on the cutting edge of new techno- 
logical developments and applications, the region also increasingly relies 
on less highly skilled personnel with solid competencies: workers with '*basic 
skills'* (as discussed above), who can help implement and operate new tech- 
nologies and adapt to changing requirements in the workplace. They are 
sorely needed, for example, by the Massachusetts biotechnology industry. 

It would seem timely to renew appreciation for the average but solid 
student, who is especially valuable where there are shortages of entry-level 
workers and skilled laborers. 

Excessive Competition for the Academically Gifted 

The validity of recruiting students with potential— but not superstar 
status— has been demonstrated by a Florida program designed to recruit 
more minorities into graduate education. The program, supported by the 
McKnight Foundation as well as state funds, concentrates on students whose 
grades are above average but whose test scores may not be. **Most institu- 
tions are going after the one Black student with 1500 Graduate Record Ex- 
amination scores,** claims Program Director Israel Trible. *They [other 
graduate schools] say they really try. Well, we find people who don't fit 
that mythical profile and they are succeeding/ 

The competition for academic superstars consumes the valuable time 
and resources of college admissions offices as well as faculty recruitment 
committees. Yet in no way does this activity address the under-representation 
of Black and Hispanic students and faculty on New England campuses, and, 
in fact, the opposite may be occurring. As former president of the Univer- 
sity of Hartford Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, now president of George 
Washington University, observes: 'The principal result. ..is that rich univer- 
sities hire away the minority faculty of financially poorer campuses, without 
augmenting the total number of minority faculty.**^^ In short, raiding other 
campuses for outstanding minority faculty and students is counter- 
productive. The Task Force advises that "growing your own'' is a far more 
productive course of action. 

As Wesleyan Dean Beckham has explained: 'This country has done 
a pretty bad job of educating its minorities, so if you want to do better, you've 
got to do better with undereducated minorities." Wesleyan's success rate 
demonstrates that this goal is realistic. 
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Fi nding 8 : The New England states have inadequate data-collection sys- 
terns for tracking the progress in higher education of racial and ethnic 
minorities. Moreover, there are an inadequate number of longitudinal 
and other studies being performed that would provide insights into stu- 
dents ' successes and failures, how they can be better counseled and 
taught, how their securing of appropriate employment after gradua- 
tion can be enhanced, and other important topics. 

Monitoring First, there is no agreement on a useful standard definition of reten- 

Educational Progress tion.^^ Given that those enrolled in higher education will increasingly work 

while pursuing academic courses, Harold Hodgkinson suggests that it will 
be impossible for most students to earn their bachelor's degree in four years. 
Clearly, retention cannot realistically be defined as earning this degree in 
such a time frame. But it is necessary for the New England states to have 
a useful working definition of retention so that majority and minority stu- 
dents can be tracked, campuses' relative successes and failures understood 
and improvements undertaken. 

Longitudinal Studies 

Longitudinal studies involve the very expensive process of finding 
former students who are "lost," and then persuading them to respond to 
a questionnaire by mail or telephone. Well-endowed independent irstitu- 
tions with well-organized deans' offices and alumni offices can mount such 
studies more easily than less affluent community colleges, which do not de- 
pend on substantial alumni giving and therefore have not invested in up-to- 
date alumni mailing lists. Perhaps it is realistic to expect that only a few 
prototypical longitudinal studies will be carried out at each level of higher 
education in each state: at the two-year, four-year, graduate and profes- 
sion?! levels. 

Transfer Studies 

It is especially critical to keep better track of the experiences of minority 
and majority graduates at two-year col](^ges in gaining access to and com- 
pleting degrees at four-year institutions. At the ver>' least, each state should 
require its public two-year colleges to report annually the number and per- 
centage of its graduates gaining or not gaining access to a four-year col- 
lege (public or independent) within, for instance, two years after leaving 
the two-year institution. Such "access'* reports should include a summary 
of the number and percentage of credits offered but not accepted for trans- 
fer credit. At the same time, public four-year institutions should be required 
to report annually the number of transfer candidates from public two-year 
colleges, the number and percentage who were admitted and the average 
number and percentage of transfer credits offered that were accepted. 

The data so collected should form the basis of a cooperative review 
by senior officials of two-year and four-year institutions and their respective 
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higher-education commissioners, to establish a more efficient and equita- 
ble transfer system within states and, if possible, across state lines. The 
need for effective and equitable transfer policies in New England is acute, 
and the Task Force believes the time for action is long overdue. 

Minority Enrollment Status 

It is tempting to suggest that higher education commissioners should 
report minority enrollment statistics in advance of those reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics, because there is now a lag of some 
18 months between collection of data and NCES reporting. Unfortunately, 
the collection of these data is often incomplete or inaccurate at the source 
and requires careful follow-up as well as estimation procedures. If the data 
are to be used for comparison purposes across states and for time-series 
comparison, it is important that the collecting agency or agencies apply the 
same procedures to all data. In other words, the efforts by an individual 
state (or states) to report results early may make perfectly good sense for 
internal administrative purposes but are not likely to serve the need for com- 
parison of data suggested above. Continuing cooperation with the National 
Center for Education Statistics is clearly necessary, as is continuing pres- 
sure on NCES for earlier publication of reports and bulletins containing in- 
stitutional data. (The use of computer tapes, particularly tapes not well 
documented with estimation and imputation procedures, is not a substitute 
for actual NCES publication of institutional data.) 

NCES has the federal legal authority to require submission of minority 
data, and should have an equal legal obligation to publish institutional-level 
data promptly. Only when these data are promptly released to the public can 
scrutiny of minority and majority student enrollment and achievement take 
place and remedies to problems be sought in a timely fashion. If the nation 
and individual states are to assess and encourage progess, then accurate 
facts must be published promptly, the Task Force maintains. 

Information on Successful Retention and Job-Placement 
Procedures 

By their very nature, reports about procedures are likely to be descrip- 
tive and anecdotal rather than statistical in nature. Clearly colleges should 
be encouraged, or even required, to report on the procedures they are fol- 
lowing, particularly those that appear to be successful. Education commis- 
sioners should disseminate an edited summary, one that distills informa- 
tion on the most effective and successful procedures, to senior officials at 
all colleges in their state. At the present time, too little is known, and it 
appears that too little is done to help students graduate and find suitable 
employment or places in graduate and professional schools. This seems to 
be the case with Black and Hispanic students in particular. 

The recent Educational Testing Service study of successful retention 
programs— at Boston College, California State University at Fresno, Purdue 
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University and the University of North Carolina at Greensboro-is a help- 
ful step in the right direction. 

Finding 9: Predominantly negative and stereotypical images of Blacks 
and Hispanics in the mass media must give way to more positive por- 
trayals and success stories embodying the value, joy, and economic 
value of education. 

Mass Media Rarely do American television and movie audiences see Hispanic and 

Black characters who reflect the ennobling effects of education. Instead, 
"images of minority people that began with demeaning portraits in the si- 
lent age of films have shown an astounding resilence through years of tech- 
nological advances" (Gayle Pemberton).6o 

As Edward Fiske, education editor of The New York Times, points out: 
"The stereotypes of Hispanics fed by television and the movies persist— 
Latinos as dope peddlers and pimps, people who wear their pants low and 
just arrived by swimming across some river."^' 

The Task Force underscores the point: It is imperative that a broader 
and truer range of characterizations be presented. And it is imperative that 
the media accept more responsibility for publicizing the pleasures of edu- 
cation and reaffirming the importance of equal educational opportunity. 
Given the astonishing number of hours that both adults and children de- 
vote each week to television, this medium has the power to influence Ameri- 
cans ♦^o aspire to new educational heights. 

Public-Service Announcements Attractively Packaged 

Rarely do American and New England youngsters see role models on 
television reminding them to strive for an education and explaining in com- 
pelling detail why they should do so. One has only to recall the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson's eloquence and persuasive power on this topic to understand 
that his is a lone voice. Far more leaders from all walks of life should step 
forward with their own pro-education messages. Dry public-service an- 
nouncements are far less convincing and memorable than real leaders talk- 
ing about their lives, their dreams realized, and those yet to be reached. 

Rebecca Flewelling, assistant to the president at Tufts University and 
a Task Force member, has succinctly described how television commer- 
cials and programs encourage viewers to be conspicuous consumers, in "fran- 
tic pursuit of expensive goods, which our marketers incessantly drum into 
them...." She asks that instead, "the value of education and the desirabil- 
ity of gainful employment" be more aggressively presented tu American 
youth. ^2 
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Education Supplanted by Sports 

All too frequently, minority youth and economically poor majority 
youth, with the approval of their parents, single-mindedly pursue prowess 
in sports and neglect their educational and cultural achievement, accord- 
ing to Harry Edwards, a professor at the University of California, Berkeley 
and author of several books on the sociology of sports. This overemphasis. 
Edwards says, "draws our most competitive and talented youths away from 
other vital occupations.** For example, in his studies Edwards has found 
that Black families are more than five times as likely as White families to 
push their children into sports.®^ 

Television, of course, glamorizes the athlete. Minority and poor young- 
sters unfortunately see the sports arena as the best if not the only place 
to earn dignity and economic power. High schools and colleges also glamo- 
rize the athlete and all too often take advantage of the youngster s physical 
skills— while ignoring their duty to educate him or her. 

Edwards calls on minority athletes and minority parents to take the 
lead in "dismantling this plantation system** and in encouraging youngsters 
to excel in non-athletic activities.®^ Such excellence in non-athletic activi- 
ties should be demonstrated far more frequently in newspapers, movies and 
television. Success stories of Blacks and Hispanics which depict and spot- 
light neighborhood heroes— these can uplift and inspire minority youngsters 
as well as remind members of the majority of the remarkable contributions 
made by Black and Hispanic citizens. 

One such example is that of Navy Lt. Drew Brown, who, wearing his 
dashing flight suit and sunglasses, speaks to students in inner-city schools 
throughout the United States. "With an education,** the Black leader 
proclaims, "you cannot be denied.** (He holds a degree in business adminis- 
tration and economics.) Brown*s message is clear and persuasive: stay in 
school, go to college, stay off drugs. At times he goads his listeners: "Go 
on— drop out. McDonald*s needs you.**®^ Broadcasting variations of this 
theme is the responsibility of the media. 
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Introduction 

In the following section, the Task Force outlines 20 ways to significantly increase 
the participation and success of Blacks and Hispanics at New England colleges and univer- 
sities and in the region's educated workforce. 

State government has an increasingly critical role to play in achieving the goal of 
equal educational opportunity in New England. New commitment and leadership are neces- 
sary from the education community The business community, led by several New En- 
gland corporations, is beginning to capitalize on pluralism in its workforce— but far more 
must be done. 

Finally, publishers and producers of mass media are called on to accept more respon- 
sibility for inspiring at-risk youngsters to become empowered through education. 

Recommendations to the Governors end State Legislators of New England 

1. Through public policies and appropriation of resources, states should un- 
derwrite remedial work for elementary and high-school students who are 
headed toward dropping out, support preschool enrichment programs for 
underprivileged children, and financially assist campuses with remedial 
work for entering students. 

Early intervention with potential drop-outs may turn out to be one of the best public 
investments available for New England. Increasingly the economic wisdom of such in- 
tervention is being appreciated. 

The U.S. House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families estimates that 
one dollar invested in remedial education saves $6 of the cost of repeating a grade. Head- 
start Programs for even younger children at risk have a sound record of success and should 
be supported whenever possible. This same House Committee estimates that preschool 
education for those at risk saves $4.75 in subsequent costs for special education, welfare 
and incarceration. Extra coaching, in short, is a wise investment in both the short- and 
long-run. 

Motivating academic underachievers and finding ways to help at-risk students suc- 
ceed are of paramount economic importance to the region. The newly launched Maine 
Aspirations Compact presents an example of how business and education leaders can 
join government in accomplishing these goals. The MacNair Programs in Massachusetts 
demonstrate the effectiveness of special academic enrichment programs for disadvan- 
taged students. 

2. States should provide more financial aid for low-income Black and Hispanic 
students at all levels of higher education. 

Included in this should be fellowships for graduate study, scholarships to four-year 
colleges and universities, and scholarships for transfer students from community colleges. 
If recent Black or Hispanic college graduates accept teaching posts in the state, the state 
could then assume responsibility for repaying all or part of their educational loans. Or, 
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graduate students could be provided with educational loans to be forgiven if recipients 
accept teaching posts within the state (a recent proposal in Massachusetts). 

Financial-aid application forms should be simplified so that parents and their young- 
sters are not intimidated and turned back by unnecessarily complex language and 
directions. 

3. States should reemphasize existing laws providing for equal educational 
opportunity and insist that campuses look inward to address and eradicate 
racism. 

Government leaders should re-emphasize the fact that the laws of the land (federal 
and state) do not permit discrimination and that affirmative action programs are vital. 
Moreover, they should underscore the importance of pluralism in faculty and student 
programs, the curriculum and the social climate on campuses. Disdain for and ignorance 
of various cultures have no place at an institution of learning. 

4. States should underwrite retraining and adult literacy programs for older 
Black and Hispanic adults so that they can join the skilled workforce. 

Steps must be taken now to prevent the establishment of a permanent underclass 
made up of the unskilled and unemployed. An increasingly sophisticated economy brings 
new threats for those unable to participate. 

Recommendations to College and University Presidents . 
Fa culty, Students, Staff, and Boards of Trustees 

5. College and university presidents should exercise their leadership in bring- 
ing about pluralism-in the student body, faculty, staff, and boards of 
trustees as well as in the curriculum. Presidents and boards of trustees 
should make greater commitment to the academic success and expanded 
enrollment of Black and Hispanic students. Presidents, in their annual 
reports, should document the progress their campuses are making in these 
areas. 

For example, in Vermont (the New England state with the least number of minority 
citizens) Lattie E. Coor, the president of the University of Vermont, recently pledged 
that his institution would move to ensure that its out-of-state student enrollment is equal 
to the percentage of Black citizens (11.7 percent) and Hispanic citizens (6.1 percent) in 
the U.S. population. He also pledged that at least two new Black faculty would be hired 
each year, that all faculty would attend sensitivity workshops, and that all entering stu- 
dents would participate in a course on "Cultural Diversity." Similarly, Smith College, 
in Its Design for Institutional Diversity, will seek to have the percenMges of minorities 
in Its student body, faculty and staff correspond to that of the nation's population. 

Campus presidents can make a difference, through their example and through their 
policies. They should ensure that special counseling and mentoring are available for Black, 
Hispanic and first-generation students. Campus presidents and faculty, not only student 
affairs officers, should insist upon cross-cultural sensitivity and literacy for themselves, 
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their staff and students. Presidents and faculty should help to ensure that the curriculum 
reflects appreciation for pluralism. F'inally, campus presidents should consistently and 
forthrightly report on their institutions' progress, on an annual basis. 

6. Presidents should activate self-assessments of their campuses' racial cli- 
mate and then adopt initiatives to address the problems discovered. 

In New England, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Brown and Wesleyan 
Universities have led the way with their campus-wide self -assessments. Other indepen- 
dent and public campuses must undertake this necessary and at times painful exercise 
if they are to face racism squarely. 

The American Council on Education has provided guidelines for campus sell- 
assessments, which are being used, for example, by public campuses in Connecticut. 

7. The transfer of academic credits from community colleges to four-year col- 
leges and universities must be facilitated and community college students 
encouraged to seek a bachelor's degree. 

Agreements should be fostered among four-year and two-year institutions so that 
the transfer '^f academic credits occurs more equitably and far more frequently. It may 
be possible for partnerships to be struck between certain four-year and two-year cam- 
puses so that a guaranteed number of transfer students are primed and then received 
by the four-year institutions. Both the sending and receiving campuses should provide 
more attention to transfer students. 

8. Graduate schools should create a more hospitable setting for Blacks and 
Hispanics to gain master's and doctoral degrees. 

More fellowships must be provided for Hispanic and Black scholars. Universities 
should begin to '*grow their own'' faculty: that is, draw in promising graduate students, 
coach them, then hire them as junior faculty after they have earned theii degrees. Spe- 
cial mentoring for graduate students and junior faculty is essential if minority scholars 
are to enjoy a support system comparable to that of majority scholars. 

9. Faculty and students should help provide academic enrichment programs 
and one-on-one tutoring for at-risk youngsters in neighboring communities. 

Several campuses have already demonstrated how faculty and students— 
undergraduate and graduate— can enrich the educational lives of underprivileged young- 
sters. Bringing youngsters on campus during the summer for stimulating "hands-on" 
educational programs has proven effective in preparing high-school juniors and seniors 
for college life as well as motivating younger students to see education as an option capable 
of empowering them. 

For example, the University of Rhode Island Program in Talent Development, in 
operation since 1968, provides extensive counseling and tutoring in a summer program 
for 100 minority and disadvantaged recent high-school gi'aduates. That 80 percent of these 
students go on to attend the university and 73 percent complete their studies sjieaks for 
the success of the program. 

In addition, an ''Adopt-A-School" pilot program pairs URl with the Central High 
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School in Providence. Special tutoring and enrichment services are provided to students 
in the school, and a guarantee is made that the university will accept all seniors graduat- 
ing with a C + -or-better average. 

Boston University, in its controversial plan to ungrade and operate the Chelsea, Mass. 
school system, proposes to enlist some of its faculty and students as tutors and mentors. 
B.U. hopes to weave-in tandem with parents, churches, and community organizations-a 
supportive web bolstering the aspirations and achievements of Chelsea's schoolchildren. 

10. Campuses should pay special attention to average students and help them 
master basic competencies. 

Average students, with effective coaching, can graduate with solid competencies 
and become assets to their communities and the region's skilled workforce. Like the "su- 
perstars,'* they atoerve expert attention. 

It is essential to enlarge the number of students (especially women and minorities) 
who are welcomed and encouraged in their pursuit of mathematics and science. Most 
schools too quickly discount the capability of students in these disciplih s. 

Recommendations Commissioners and Chancellor s 
of Higher Educatio.i Svsfpms in Npw FvplnnrJ 



1 1. Provide executive leadership to ensure that campuses adopt a more pluralis- 
tic approach to teaching and learning. 

For example, Connecticut Commissioner Norma Foreman Glasgow has spearheaded 
an incentive program to ensure an increase in the number of minority staff and faculty 
hired at Connecticut campuses. This program, and other initiatives, are bringing about 
steady improvement. Recently approved in Rhode Island is a master plan designed to 
heighten minority enrollment at the state's three public campuses. 

12. Improve data collection within each New England state so that minority 
strdents' academic successes and failures can be better tracked, and 
progress towards pluralism on campus can be better understood and en- 
couraged. 

It is especially critical to keep better track of the experiences of minority and majority 
graduates of two-year colleges in achieving placement in four-year institutions. Campuses 
should also share information about successful mentoring programs for minorities as well 
as successful job-placement procedures. 

13. Ensure minority representation on boards of trustees and participation in 
accreditation review .s of all public campuses. 

A iO present time, too tew women, Blacks. Hispanics, and other minorities take 
part in important decision-making affecting New England higher education. Commissioners 
and chancellors, governors and state legislative leader-, should promote pluralism through 
their appointments of trustees and other officials. 
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Recommendafion^ to the Nev England Board of Higher Education 

14. Disseminate information annually on the progress of the New England states 
and their campuses in heightening Blacks' and Hispanics' participation in 
higher education— as students, faculty, administrators, and staff members, 

NEBHE, through an annual summary report, should review regional progress. Such 
an annual ' 'report card" could help keep attention focused on this critically important topic. 

15. Disseminate information on successful efforts that are making campuses 
(their curriculum, their personnel, their student population) more 
pluralistic. 

NEBHE, through Connection and other publications, should spotlight successful in- 
itiatives and analyze the components attributing to the success of state or campus-based 
programs. 

Recommendations to the Business Community 

16. Continue to initiate partnerships with financially poor schools in order to 
provide special mentoring to youngsters, upgrade the teaching and guaran- 
tee jobs to graduates. 

Effective partnerships in Boston, Atlanta, and elsewhere have already been forged 
between businesses and urban schools with high drop-out rates. The Boston Compact 
reaches out to help urban youth while the Maine Aspirations Compact reaches out to 
rural youth. Businesses in all six New England states can take more initiative to help 
ensure that first-generation students, minority or majority, strive for the sound educa- 
tion and training that is essential for the region's skilled labor force. 

17. Provide scholarships as well as workplace internships to Black and His- 
panic graduate and undergraduate students. 

Providing adequate financial assistance for a greater number of low-income minority 
students would be a public ser\Mce. At the same time, corporations would be in a preferen- 
tial position for hiring some of these students after graduation. An exemplary long-term 
program, Scholarship-Builders, begun oy Merrill Lynch and the Urban League in late 
1988, annually guarantees full scholarships to a certain number of minority first-graders 
who graduate and go on to college. 

18. Continue to promote pluralism in the workplace, through sensitivity work- 
shops, role-playing and other means designed to break down cultural, sex- 
ual and racial stereotypes. 

Several New England corporations have already demonstrated leadership in this area 
and have exhibited a stron;; commitment to affirmative action in their hiring practices. 
Far more corporations should aaopt policies designed to t^uarantee pluralism in the 
workp];^ce. 
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19. Ensure more positive and diverse presentations of lilacks and Hispanics 
in the media. Produce more success stories about Blacks and Hispanics. 
.Reveal that education can be ennobling and empowering. 

The print and electronic media must accept their responsibility for helping to in- 
spire academic achievement, especially among those who are consistently bombarded 
with negative signals about their capabilities. 

20. Consistently report on the region's pi jgress (or lack thereof) in improving 
the participation of Hispanics and Blacks in the educated workforce and 
in New England higher education. 

We see before us the dismal prospect ihat a larger number of uneducated Black 
and Hispanic residents in New England will join the permanent underclass of unemployed 
or underemployed. On the other hand, the opportunity exists for a larger number of edu- 
cated minorities to achieve rapid economic advancement. The mass media, as a matter 
of editorial policy, should help us know which way New England is headed through con- 
sistent, objective reporting of the facts. 



Afterword 



As we members of the Task Force considered ways to shape a passionate appeal, we came 
back to perhaps the most rational of principles: the nation and New Enc^land have not me* the 
1960s imperative of eradicating racism; we are not meeting the 1980s imperative of full eco- 
nomic opportunity; and we will pay. 

Yes, behind the statistics in this report are real people in real danger. But no emotional 
outpouring is needed to capture the key message: an unacceptably low number of Black and 
Hispanic students enroll in and graduate from New England's colleges and universities. We 
must do better. 

The issue is no longer one of charity, but of equity and an enlarged sense of enlightened 
self-interest. The survival and strength of the New England economy hinges on the education 
and skills of large segments of the population. Our companies cannot face competitors in Tokyo 
and Seoul if our colleges turn their backs on Blacks and Hispanics in New Haven and Boston. 

The future of Black and Hispanic youngsters is the future of New England. Yet we have 
set these youngsters v .1 a ludicrous obstacle course laced with complicated paperwork, finan- 
cial disincentives and dead-ends, as well as outright hostility. 

As you ponder this report, we urge von to picture the Black or Hispanic child who be- 
comes infused with the promise of learning and gives i^fe to the electrician or computer program- 
mer or chemist or physician dw^^llng within. And we urge you to ask, *'Why are there not more 
of them? What can I do to help?" Too often, these questions have not been asked. In many 
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with the best and the brightest has opened doors of opportunity to Black and Hispanic super- 
stars, who with j;reat fortitude, resiliency, and courage have been able to **fit in." But even 
they have encourtered ignorance and racism on campus and in the workplace. 

It is no surprise then that we have had so little success convincing average students of 
color to believe that the doors are open for them as well. In focusing our attention on the elite, 
we have contributed to the creation of a permanent underclass. 

This is a report about real people. But it is also, if indirectly, a report about failed policy, 
stubborn attitudes and threats to competitiveness. Above all, it is a report designed to spur 
action, not to beget more reports. 



Members of the Task Force 
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188 (0 4%) 
465 (0 9%) 
167 (0.5%) 


(0.4) 
(0 7) 
(0.6) 


Source 


NEBHE anal>sis of data from National Center for Education Statistics of the T S 


l)t'partment ot Education 
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+ — 


Independent 




Total 






1984 


(% of 
Total) 


198G 


(% of 
Total) 


: 

198 i 


(% of 
Total) 


1986 


(% of 
Total) 


1984 


1986 


U.S 
N.E. 


772,625 
11.999 


(77 8%) 
(48 1%) 


853.990 
14.116 


(79.0%) 
(50.6%) 


220.949 
12.964 


(22 2%) 
(51 9%) 


227.010 
13,789 


(21.0%) 
(49.4%) , 


993,574 1,001,000 
24,963 27,905 


CT 
MA 
RI 


5.148 
5.634 
972 


(72.1%) 
(38.4%) 
(48 5%) 


5,280 
7.616 
934 


(69 5%) 
(45.4%) 
(46.4%) 


L989 
9,031 
1,034 


(27.9%) 
(61 6%) 
(51.5%) 


2.316 
9.172 
1,080 


(30.5%) ; 

(54.6%, 

(53.6%) 


7.137 
14,665 
2,006 


7,596 
16,788 
2,014 


ME 
NH 
VT 


68 
98 
79 


(24.2%) 
(15 1%) 
(35 0%) 


73 
127 
86 


(13.5%) 
(19.0%) 
(28.8%) 


213 
550 
147 


(75.8%) 
(84 9%) 
(65.0%) 


467 
541 
213 


(86.5%) 
(81.0%) 
(71.2%) 


281 
648 
226 


540 
668 
299 
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Total 




1984 


(% of 
Total) 


1986 


(% of 
Total) 


1984 


(% of 
Total) 


1986 


(% of 
Total) I 


1984 


1986 


US. 
NE. 


410.039 
5,790 


(84.4%) 
(47.0%) 


539.760 
7,706 


(86.5%) 
(49.9%) 


75.752 
6,528 


(15.6%) 
(53 0%) 


84,240 
7,730 


i 

(13.5%) j 
(50.1%) 


485,791 
12,318 


624.000 
15,436 


CT 
MA 
RI 


2.155 
3.037 
428 


(69 0%) 
(40.2%) 
(43.9%) 


2.583 
4.255 
625 


(65 8%) 
(43 4%) 
(59.2%) 


966 
4.527 
546 


(31 0%) 
(59 8%) 
(56.1%) 


1,169 
5.553 
431 


(31.2%) i 
(56.6%) 
(40 8%) 1 


3,121 
7.564 
974 


3.752 
9.808 
1.055 


ME 
NH 
VT 


39 
54 
77 


(32.3%) 
(14 3%) 
(47 8%) 


64 
97 
82 


(34.2%) 
(20 8%) 
(49.1%) 


81 
324 
84 


(67.5%) 
(85 7%) 
(52 2%) 


123 
369 
85 


(65 8%) : 
(79.2%) ' 
(50.9%) i 


120 
378 
161 


187 
466 
167 
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Bachelor's 

All Fields 
Mathematics 
Physical Science 
Engineering 
Computer Science 

Master's 

All Fields 
Mathematics 
Physical Science 
Engineering 
Computer Science 

Doctorate 

All Fields 
Mathematics 
Physical Science 
Engineering 
Computer Science 



Total 
Numbers 



73,348 
1,451 
1.7H4 
6.084 
2.533 



24,490 
258 
402 
1,893 
466 



2,546 
86 
371 
307 
19 



Degrees to Blacks 
Nuiiioer % of 1\)tal 



1,758 
22 
38 
85 
40 



495 
2 

20 
3 



51 

2 
3 



2 \ 

1 5 

2 2 
1 4 
1 () 



2 0 
.8 

1 1 
,6 



2 1 

.5 

1.0 



Degree^ 
Number 



978 
19 
10 
()2 
26 



339 
3 
() 

19 
4 



to Hispanics 
•^I) of Total 



1 3 
1 3 
6 
1 0 
1 0 



1 4 
1 2 
1,5 
1 0 
9 



2 2 

1.9 
1,0 

5 3 



Note New EnKland h.is .1 .'i piTit'iu of thf nntumV ponm ifum \ « p-jr, v.,., K:^^-i.;:;c]\ p^puIatiMi. lil^tk .mu * 

Source NF.RHE anal\sis of dntn fmm tlip Cmtrr nf Stat-M'cs. I S Oftuc of luluwitn^nal Kt> auh and IiiiproV'-iiR-iU 
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Total 



Native 



Non-U S 
Citizens 





Doctorates 


White 


American 


Asian 


Black 


Hispanic 


Temp-Vi 


Physical Sciences 
(including mathematics) 


5027 


2893 


10 


228 


35 


76 


1:j63 


Engineering 


3716 


1 153 


7 


326 


25 


34 


1532 


Life Sciences 


5742 


3910 


16 


219 


107 


90 


917 


Social Sciences 
(including psycholog>^) 


5718 


U)13 


22 


143 


168 


159 


650 


Humanities 


3504 


2571 


11 


60 


81 


122 


327 


Professional Fields 
(includes business 


2063 


1327 


8 


60 


73 


26 


371 


administration, communications, 
















law, theology, and other fields) 
















Education 


6447 


4803 


41 


^♦5 


413 


202 


418 


Other 


61 


37 




1 


2 




15 


Total All Fields 


32.278 


21,007 


115 


1,162 


901 


709 


5,593 



Sourtc NatioiMl Koscarth Couiuil. Sumniarv Report 1M87. Dot t orate Recipients from T S I ni\ersitRs, Apneiulix A VMc lA (NjtH,n,il At.ulenn 
Press Washington. DC . 1088) 
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